THE CRADLE OF ARCHITECTURE.* 


HE infant architect, like other infants, has to take his food in nursery doses. Meat 
is not for babes, and the strong meat of architectural history has to be cut up 
into small and peptonised fragments before it can be digested in the brain of a 
student. Good teachers, to be sure, are ready to insist that the boundaries of the styles are 
no hard and fast lines; and good learners sometimes realise that the too clear definition 
which illuminates a text-book is but a schoolroom substitute for the hazy twilight of facts ; 
but with most men there lingers on a simple faith in the literal truth of the laws of the hand- 
books, until some contact with the realities of architecture awakens in them a sense of the 
insufficiency of the accepted classifications which is only equalled by the marvel of their being 
so nearly true. The awakened architect finds out that the dates and styles which he has 
learnt to correlate are not invariably correlative; he observes too that at the points of juncture 
between the recognised styles there are tracts of fluid uncertainty, and then, after a wave of 
distrust in the whole science of comparative architecture, falls astonished before the fact that 
it should have been possible to effect a classification at all. Looking at the matter fairly and 
squarely there is, perhaps, nothing in the whole history of man more marvellous than the 
community of architecture. That there should be in our great art a unity of purpose and a 
unity of method, which overrides the differences alike of climate and of race, is more striking 
than most of the facts in human civilisation. That in days of slow travelling and difficult 
communication buildings of conspicuous similarity should have been erected in lands widely 
distant, and that the sequence of changes in styles should have followed nearly identical lines 
of development in remote districts, is, to say the least of it, a human phenomenon which, from 
an anthropological if from no other point of view, claims attentive admiration. Hitherto our 
study of developments has rather obscured the study of origins. We have examined, com- 
pared, and analysed the waters of the rivulets without always giving due homage to the 
fountain heads, sometimes without stopping to inquire where the fountain heads might be, 
sometimes accepting without much inquiry any plausible suggestions of source. 

“Leader Scott,” a lady whose writings and ability have been better recognised in 
Florence than in England, has come before English readers with a book of altogether unusual 
architectural significance. It may be that the bold thesis which forms the backbone of her 
volume is, to some extent, a mere transcript in intelligible form of the not too intelligible 
work on the same subject by Professor Giuseppe Merzario;t it may be that the theory is 
carried too far and unduly pressed, it may be that some of the evidences are strained; it is 
certain that the true significance of various architectural facts is misunderstood, and that the 
volume is discursively weighted with matter that had better have been left out; but for all 
that the work is wide, bold, intelligent, and original, and in these respects deserves and earns 
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a credit to which few architectural writers of recent years can lay claim. Recent architectural 
literature, with a few notable exceptions, has been so greatly occupied with special periods 
and special styles that we have been losing sight of the possible influences that might give 
coherence to disjected phases. Leader Scott takes a bold plunge with a sweeping theory. 
It is nothing less than the attempt to refer to a common medium—a common and persistent 
individual ageney—the whole period of what we may call Christian architecture in Europe 
from the twelfth to the fifteenth century. ‘ How did all these great and noble buildings (the 
cathedrals) spring up simultaneously in all countries and all climates ?”’ and “ How comes it 
that in all cases they were similar to each other at similar times?’’ These are the two great 
questions which Leader Scott asks and attempts to answer. A captious critic would at 
onee reply, in regard to the second inquiry, that it assumes a perfection of identity which is 
not borne out by facts; but the question lies near enough to truth to be worth an attempted 
reply, and we have no need to begin cavilling at the outset. 

The writer gives as her answer that this all-pervading and all-generating influence is the 
Guild of the Comacine Masons. She assumes, and has some right in assuming, that all the 
good work done in Italy between 500 and 1200 was due to their immediate operations or 
their indirect influence ; and it is her object to prove that the bulk of the work done in the 
succeeding three hundred years was also the work of their hands or of the lodges which were 
founded in the Italian cities as offshoots of the parent organisation. 

Our earliest documentary token of the corporate activity of the Guild is to be found in 
an edict of King Rotharis, dated 643, and brought to light by the archeologist Muratori, 
which contains two clauses relating to the conditions for compensation and liability for 
accidents on buildings under the charge of the Magistri Comacini. These are sufficient to 
prove their existence as a recognised body in the seventh century. Their origin has been 
ascribed by various theorists to Rome, Byzantium, and the East. The Germans, I believe, 
have been the chief supporters of the theory of Byzantine origin, while that which points to 
an Oriental source depends upon the internal evidence in the works of the Guild of supposed 
Eastern symbolism in certain forms of decoration. On the whole, the view that the Comacine 
masters are the descendants of the Roman collegia is the best attested and the most inherently 
probable. It is backed by the prevalence of what we may call Comacine work in many of the 
so called Lombard and pre-Lombard churches of Rome, in one of which, the Sub-Church of 
San Clemente, a fresco of the eighth century represents what Leader Scott claims to be a 
Magister in the act of directing his subordinates. The fresco itself is no doubt clearer than the 
photograph which is reproduced in the volume before me; otherwise one is inclined to doubt 
the conclusiveness of the reasoning which sees in this representation an illustration of collegiate 
building operation. In fact the fresco by itself would seem to prove no more than that the 
work of building labourers was in the eighth century sometimes superintended by a man in a 
foya, Who may or may not have got on a masonic apron as well. But happily the assumptions 
of the writer are based on other and stronger evidences, and there is every ground for 
accepting her conclusion that some time after the destruction of Rome by the barbarians the 
survivors of one or more of the Roman collegia betook themselves to Como or its neighbour- 
hood, and were in time employed by the Longobards to produce what we generally, and no 
doubt improperly, call ‘‘ Lombard Architecture.” 

Thomas Hope, in his Essay on Architecture, which Leader Scott knows and quotes in 
an Italian version, surmised the existence of the Comacine Guild, though he had little docu- 
mentary proof of its existence, and even hinted at a connection with the Roman collegia. 

Cesare Cantu, in his Storia di Como, perhaps in jealousy for the special honour of 
Como, looks upon the Comacine Magistri as the parents of modern Freemasonry. Whether 
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this be so, or whether the Comacine masons were only a link in a still longer chain of succes- 
sion, there is no doubt as to the points of similarity in the Comacine constitution and that of 
the Freemasons. 

In Leader Scott’s book the connection of the “latomi vocati jremaceons”’ with the 
sculptores lapidum liberorum is touched upon without sufficient explanation as to whether they 
are identical, and why, if so, the adjective ‘‘ free”’ is transferred from the stone to the mason.* 

The veneration by the Comacine and subsequent dependent guilds of the SS. Quattro 
Coronati seems a special point of connection between them and Rome on the one hand and 
the Freemasons on the other. The Four Crowned Ones were Christian builders who, under the 
persecutions of Diocletian, suffered martyrdom rather than build pagan buildings for a pagan 
emperor. Their church at Rome, built in the time of Honorius, was, according to Leader 
Scott, the work of “the Comacine Masons then in Rome.” It would be better if some 
authority had been given for this rather important statement, and also for the further 
assertion that the church was from early times an appointed place of meeting of the ‘ fratres 
Comacini.” In fact, if I may say soin parenthesis, a certain want of balance as to the relative 
importance of evidence is one of the few signs that the book is the work of a lady ; another— 
and I mention this also without any insistence—is the rather random proof-correction of the 
Latin quotations. This matter will be easily set right in a later edition, and, indeed, it is 
possible that some of the apparent mistakes in transcription are in reality medieval 
barbarisms. But the fact that the Latin of the middle ages is not the Latin of Cicero makes 
it all the more important that the transcriptions should be correct, particularly as some of 
them convey important evidence and are not too intelligible at their best. It would be rather 
ungracious to multiply instances of these errata, some of which may, as I say, be the slips of 
medieval pens, while others have no doubt been already noticed by the author, but I have 
put together in a foot-note some of the expressions which I suspect of corruption.t 

Having established the existence of her Comacines under the Longobard rule, and having 
made them responsible, with every show of credibility, for most of the famous buildings which 
we had been wont to term Lombard, Leader Scott’s task is to prove their intimate share in 
the establishment of Gothic architecture (or so called Saxon and Norman architecture) in 
France, Germany, England, and Ireland, and further to give them credit for the conduct of 
Italian architecture up to and even beyond the dawn of the Renaissance; for, strange as it 


* In connection with this point, and with the whole 
subject of Freemasonry in England, I should refer the erat furta, erant; for sane, sane. Page 24: the unlikely 
reader to the very learned article by the late Wyatt expressions De annonam, de fumum, de puteum are, no 


Papworth, written first in 1860-1, and reprinted in the 
Institute Transacrions, vol. iii. 1886-7. ‘The term free- 
mason,” he says, “is clearly derived from a mason who 
worked freestone, in contradistinction to the mason who 
was employed in rough work.” This neither tallies with the 
view that freestone is untaxed stone as distinct from marble, 
which was protected by a fine or royalty in certain ages, 
nor does it exactly coincide with the modern use of the 
term. It further discountenances the idea that the /ree- 
masons were so called from their determination (in 1375 or 
about that date) to work on their own terins, i.e. free of 
any restrictions but those of their own making. Mr. 
Papworth established 136 as the earliest date of the use 
of the term “ ffremaceons ”’ in England, and appears to have 
disbelieved all suggestion of earlier origin in this country, 
though he has to admit the use of the Latin term sculptores 
lapidum liberorwn in the London assize of 1212. He 
agrees, I think, with Professor Freeman in rejecting the 
theory of connection with the Roman collegia, which, 
though I am no freemason, I should for my own part like 
to believe and to see proved. 


doubt, accounted for by the omission of a gerund in the 
abbreviated transcript. Page 42: in the quotation from 
Paulus Diaconus the object of the sentence, presumably 
ecclesiam, is omitted. Page 44: due is an unconscious 
lapse into Italian. Page 76: for veritatum read veritatem. 
Page 117: for funditos read funditus. Page 157: the 
Malmesbury quotation is very shaky probably even in its 
original form, but I suspect guos . .. veriunt should be 
qui veniunt. Page 378: for dandem read dandam. 

In the obscure inscription quoted on page 230 it seems 
to have been overlooked both by Leader Scott and by 
Cay. Tolomei that the lines are rhyming lines of the form 
well known in similar inscriptions. The last word before 
the c:esura has to rhyme with the last word in the line. 
This should help in the reconstruction of the last line, 
which has puzzled the interpreters. Prova to rhyme with 
corona should be prona (which is nonsense) or bona (which 
is possible). Vigil K will no doubt turn out to be vigilat. 
In the first line laudator should be laudatur. 


; may seem, it is quite clear and indisputable that many of the names which we know as heroes 
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of the Renaissance are actually found inscribed upon the rolls of the local Italian guilds which 
trace their origin to the brotherhood of Como. 

Of course the knowledge that the Comacine Masters had a widespread influence in 
keeping alive the ancient traditions of architecture in times of national disturbance and 
artistic death is not new to the present age. Merzario himself acknowledges the opinions of 
earlier authorities who had owned to the force of the guild, and quotes a passage from 
De Quiney’s Dictionary (requoted by Leader Scott, who miscalls him Quatremal de Quincy) 
to the effect that “ to them may be attributed the renaissance of art and its propagation in 
the Southern countries, where it marched with Christianity.” Leader Scott is prepared to 
go further than her predecessors, and to give to the Comacines the credit of nearly all the 
initiation in European church architecture. 

The so-called Norman architecture and its familiar features are with some probability linked 
on to the Comacines through Guillaume, Abbot of $. Benigne (the well known Abbey Church 
at Dijon), a Lombard by birth,* who was a friend of Orso Orseolo, patriarch of Aquileja, 
restorer of the church at Torcello, and brother of one of the builders of St. Mark’s at Venice. 

Here we have a whole nest of probabilities. Not only does 8. Guillaume bring his own 
brother Italians over to Dijon to build the church which he had himself designed, thus 
accounting for what one may call the Cluniac group of churches in Burgundy and Le Morvan, 
but we have a glimpse, worked out more fully elsewhere, of the connection of the Comacines 
with that phase of Adriatic architecture for which in a vague way an Oriental origin has been 
generally assumed. 

Leader Scott is nothing if not bold; not only does she claim among the Byzantine works 
at Venice that the Comacines were at least as much engaged as the problematic Eastern 
workmen, but she goes further, and, if we understand aright her hints on pp. 69 and 70, goes, 
Procopius in hand, to the very doors of Santa Sofia with something more than a suggestion 
that the men of Como were the builders there also. 

I may here mention that in several of the cases where the evidence is documentary the use 
of the terms magister or magistri is looked upon as proof of guild work. I do not feel sure that 
the word need necessarily imply a master in the technical guild or masonic sense. This is 
a point on which certainty would be worth attaining—if attainable. 

The chapter which concerns our country, and which is headed * The Origin of Saxon 
Architecture in England,’ has been written by the Rev. W. M. Barnes, the brother of the 
author (‘‘ Leader Scott’? being a daughter of the Dorset poet). Mr. Barnes sums up his 
conclusions under a few brief heads which, though written independently and based on 
separate authorities, agree closely with his sister’s argument. The Comacine guild was, he 
says, the survival of the Roman collegia, and became the centre of architectural intelligence 
in the middle ages. Augustine, when he came to England, brought architects and masons. 
There were monks associated with the Comacine guild, and therefore it would be at least the 
most natural thing that Gregory could do to choose these architects and masons from 
among the Comacines. Further, the theory is backed by allusions and phrases in Bede 
and in other chroniclers. 

One of the most surprising developments of Leader Scott’s theory of the universality of 
the Comacine influence is the way in which it deprives Ireland of its Keltic art. The knotted 
twist so familiar on Irish crosses is, in the opinion of the writer, no other than the Italian 
intreccio, which, call it what you will, Girigoyolo, meandro, or “Solomon’s knot,” is the 
undoubted badge or sign of the colleyium; and again, in her opinion the round towers of 


* “ Born,’ says Leader Scott (apparently quoting part of Maggiore, and the island in it is called San Giulio, 
from a chronicle), ‘on the island of Santa Giulia,in Lago not Santa Giulia. 
di Orta, part of Lago Maggiore.” But Lake Orta is not 
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Ireland, ascribed as they have been to Persians, Pheenicians, and Danes, are nothing more 
than Christian churches of Comacine work. Looking round for some link by which to connect 
Ireland with Italy, she falls not unnaturally upon St. Patrick, whose origin was undoubtedly 
Continental, and whose mission to the island, which looks upon him as the embodiment of 
Kelticism, was ordered by Pope Celestin I. Not that Leader Scott directly imputes to St. 
Patrick the introduction of Comacine workmen ; rather it must be supposed that his followers 
in the ministry, Fredianus and Columban, who respectively built churches at Lucca and 
Bobbio, brought or sent back to Ireland the magistri who were to establish Christian places 
of worship in that country. 

Germany's debt to the Comacines rests admittedly upon hypothesis. If St. Boniface 
visited Italy before his mission to Germany in 715, and if Pope Gregory supplied him with a 
retinue of mason monks; if Albertus Magnus became a mayister of the guild, and if his 
Liber Constructionum was based on the secret Arcano Mayistero; if, finally, there can be 
found any proof of masonic organisation among German builders of the early Gothic period, 
then the hypothesis is turned into fact. But there are a good many suppositions in the 
argument, and it still needs to be worried out with the thoroughness which generally 
characterises German research. 

On Italian soil there is, of course, no difficulty in tracking the continuity of the collegiate 
system. The secession of the painters, which in the Sienese school took place in 1355, and 
in the Florentine thirty-one years later, only serves to mark the unbroken continuity among 
the architects. That some of the workers of the Renaissance have their names upon the 
guild rolls certainly proves the vigour of the collegia up to and into the Quattro Cento, but 
hardly, I think, entitles the Comacine system to claim initiative credit in the Humanist 
Revival. The Lombardi at Venice, Sansovino among the Florentines, Lionardo at Milan, 
and a host of those who worked at the Certosa—Amadeo, the Solari, and the brothers 
Mantegazza—are all men whose names are undoubtedly to be found on the lists of the local 
lodges ; but this is far from being a proof that the spirit which wrought the Renaissance had 
its birth or even its cradle in the guild system. Perhaps Leader Scott would be glad that her 
readers should arrive at this conclusion, for, in spite of her generous praise of the facade of the 
Certosa, one detects in her pages a gentle grudge against the classicisms of the new move- 
ment, the gist of which, like a good Goth, she possibly misappreciates. 

To look at her book as a whole one may perhaps say that it would have proved more if it 
had attempted to prove less. The vitality of the collegiate system she undoubtedly both 
establishes and emphasises, but in reviewing her evidences one is led to use them in a slightly 
different direction from that which the writer intends. Through the dark ages of art the 
Comacine school was the juoco of architecture. When the torch was wanted, and wherever it 
was wanted, it was to that hearth that the light-bearers had to go. Little by little the small 
centre of light and warmth grew and distributed itself; fresh lodges were formed; fresh 
centres of the old activity, modelled on the old constitution. But if we come to ask, not 
whence the lights were kindled, but who did the kindling, and what force sent forward the 
brands that were to lighten every land, we have to answer, not the genius of Como, not even, 
except in the first ages, the Longobard and Carlovingian monarchs, but no less a power than 
the Holy Catholic Church. Como was a handmaid, a faithful ancilla; but if, as Leader Scott 
claims, and as we should like to believe, her emissaries came to England, Ireland, Germany, 
and France, it was the Church through her Popes, her saints, or her faithful kings who gave 
them alike the order and the power to go. Como, to her honour, was the chosen, perhaps the 
only minister ; but the universality and strength of her mission was the catholicity and power 
of the Church. 

Warernovse. 
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CHURCHES.* 


By Cuartes De Grucuy, Pugin Student 1898. 


FF\UE typical Cornish church is a small, quiet, 

unpretentious building. It generally con- 

sists of three parallel divisions, forming a 
nave and two aisles, with a tower at the west end 
of the nave anda porch to the south aisle. In 
some few cases a fourth aisle has been added to 
form a chapel. The aisles are separated from 
the nave by arcades. Sometimes the nave is 
slightly longer eastward than the aisles, giving 
additional space for the chancel. ‘The accompany- 
ing sketch-plan of the church of St. Keverne will 
explain the disposition of these parts [fig.1). It may 
stand for a typical Cornish plan, with the excep- 
tion of the position of the tower, which is usually 
planned with three sides free of the church and 
not incorporated into the nave as here. 


PORCH 


Fig, 1.—Sketch Plan of St. Keverne Chureh, Coruwall. About 110 feet 


long and 60 feet wide, 


These three parallel divisions are roofed with 
semicircular cradle roofs, as a rule equal in height. 
Sometimes, however, that over the nave is a foot 
or so higher than the aisle ones. Therefore 
there is no clerestory, and the church is lighted 
entirely from the aisles and ends. There are only 
three or four exceptions to this rule in Cornwall in 
which clerestories do occur. ‘The roofs are most 
often open, all the construction being exposed, 
but sometimes they are plastered between the 
main ribs, forming squarish panels ; in most cases, 
however, it would seem that this plastering was 
done at a laterdate. The main ribs (occurring at 
every fourth rafter), purlins, wall-plates, c., are 


* These Notes prefaced Mr. De Gruchy’s Report to the 
Council of his tour in Cornwall as Pugin Student 1898, 
The Report itself, which is deposited in the Library, occu- 
pies some thirty folios of foolseap, and includes numerous 
sketches, some of which are here reproduced to smaller 
scale. Mr. De Gruchy states that he spent three months 


in Cornwall, starting at Launceston on 6th June and 
returning from St. Austell on 2nd September. During 


this time he visited from fifty to sixty churches, many of 
which he sketched, and in two cases made complete 
measured drawings. The Report includes a map showing 
the route taken. 


richly carved in running patterns, and the inter- 
sections covered with large square bosses, often of 
very quaint design. It should be noticed that the 
chancel-arch is entirely omitted in Cornwall, so 
that the roofs run uninterruptedly for the whole 
length of the church. This adds greatly to the 
simplicity and charm of the Cornish interiors, 
and most of the churches being small, and having 
rather low roofs, a sense of homeliness and repose 
is the result. 

It was necessary, however, to separate the 
chancel from the nave. The chancel floor was 
usually slightly raised, but, besides this, gorgeous, 
elaborately carved rood-screens were placed at the 
entrance to the chancel, and extended entirely 
across the building from aisle-wall to aisle-wall. 
The remains of these are found throughout the 
county—it is sad that they have been so fearfully 
mutilated everywhere that there remains hardly 
one complete. They were very often coloured 
and decorated with figures (painted) of saints; in 
fact most of the fragments left bear traces of 
colouring and gilding. A rood staircase was built 
for access to these screens, and was placed in a 
small turret projecting outside the aisle wall, 
which turret became one of the external features 
of the Cornish church. 

The churches were nearly always seated through- 
out with massive oak benches, the carvings on 
which are no whit less fine than those of the 
screens {figs. 2 and 8], The bench ends gave the 
carver a fine field for the display of his ingenuity 
and of his skill, and this was readily taken ad- 
vantage of. Although many of these benches have 
been destroyed to make way for modern “improve- 
ments’’ in the shape of varnished pitch-pine 
abominations, many churches fortunately retain 
the greater part of them. There is a wonderful 
spirit about this Cornish carving. It is not to be 
denied that much of it is coarse and crude, some- 
times even ill-considered ; but it is so essentially 
human, that through it all you seem to feel how 
the craftsman who carved it delighted in his work, 
and it has that subtle quality of inspiring sym- 
pathy which is so painfully absent in most of the 
present-day work. How even the common every- 
day sights of the village are pictured in it! Look 
at the Altarnun bench ends, with the birds 
feeding on berries, the flock of sheep grazing; on 
another bench the shepherd is portrayed, and we 
have even the village jester in cap and bells. 
These and multitudes of other such touches reveal 
an amount of thought and of living interest that 
would be welcome amongst us to-day. A love of 
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Fra, 3.—Emblems on Shields from bench ends, St. Columb Major, 
Cornwall, 


symbolism was deeply rooted in the Cornish 
nature, and scattered everywhere over screens and 
benches we find the quaintest and most delight- 
ful renderings of the emblems of the Passion and 
of the saints. It is impossible not to recognise 
in all this carving a strong Celtic influence; the 
interlacing patterns of stems and foliage among 
which animals and birds disport themselves, the 
weirdness and elaboration of it all (in the rood- 
screens even the tracery shafts and beads and 
fillets of the mouldings are enriched at times) are 
too plainly Celtic to admit of any doubt. That 
the bulk of the carved work was done at a later 
date is also evident from the fact that many of 
the carvings are quite Renaissance, almost Italian 
in design. It would seem that all this carving 
was the work of guilds which travelled from 
place to place in the country, and one must own 
that there is a sameness and repetition of design, 
especially in the benches, which goes to bear this 
out. This is especially remarkable in the traceries 
on the bench ends—the patterns of these are few 
and poor, and the carvers would seem to have 
been rather cramped at this part of the work ; it 
was only when at the actual carving that their 
ingenuity seems to have asserted itself, and panels 
and borders are cut with dashing freedom. 
Granite was the material chiefly used in build- 
ing, and, of course, lends itself to nothing so 
much as to massive and simple treatment. In 
the slate district round about Delabole, slate is very 
much used. Trapstones are also largely employed 
in some parts, and in the Lizard peninsula 
serpentine. The slate and trapstone occur in 
long narrow thin slabs, which give quite a special 
character to the masonry. The granite used in 
the Land’s End district is very coarse in grain, 
and has nearly everywhere weathered badly, the 
carvings and mouldings being nearly obliterated. 
This material may be easily had in large blocks, 
and as a result even the smallest Cornish build- 
ings attain a certain dignity owing to the size of 
the blocks of which they are built. Some of those I 
measured here and there in the walls of very 
small churches were as much as 6 feet long, 
2 feet high, and 9 inches deep. They are as a 
rule used only as a facing, being bedded on their 
narrowest face and backed with rubble masonry 
inside. The largeness of the materials compared 
with the smallness of the church is everywhere 
remarkable ; the piers of the internal arcades, for 
instance, are very often monoliths, but on account 
of the small size of the churches, they seldom 
exceed 10 feet in height, and are much more 
often from 6 feet to 8 feet high. It is no un- 
common thing to find an arch of 8 feet span 
constructed of four blocks, while the smaller door- 
ways are nearly always made of four blocks, one 
for each jamb and one for each side of the arch. 
In many cases rubble masonry is freely used 
both outside and inside the church, though in the 
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Fic, 6.—The Tower, Ludgvan Church, ¢ ornwall, Fie. 7.—Cury Church, Cornwall. 


Fic, 5,—The Trenwith Aisle, St. Ives, Cornwall. 
Fig. 1. Tower, St. Ives, Cornwall 
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latter case it was probably intended to be plastered ; 
in such cases the only dressed stones are the 
window jambs and traceries, door jambs, piers 
and arches of arcades, coping stones, &e., Ke. 

The towers are usually very plain and massive, 
built of large coursed blocks, and are nearly always 
slightly battered inwards to the top, or set back at 
string courses which mark the different stages; they 
are not asa rule very lofty, but there are exceptions, 
such as St. Buryan, Probus, and St. Austell, &e. 
In many cases they have no buttresses ; when these 
do occur they are placed at a short distance from 
the angle of the tower, and not immediately on it. 
The buttress courses for the most part do not 
range with the courses of the tower walling, so 
that there is a straight joint on either side, and 
constructionally they can be of very little use 
indeed. This want of proper bonding is remark- 
able in all Cornish work, the smaller buttresses to 
the porches being worse, if anything, in this 
respect ; the object seems to have been to use the 
blocks of granite with as little cutting as possible. 
The tower most often ends in a simple battle- 
mented parapet and four angle pinnacles, but if it 
has a staircase turret this is carried up slightly 
higher than the pinnacles, and finishes sometimes 
with a spirelet and sometimes with battlements. 
There are very few spires inthe county. The tower 
has belfry windows, with louvres at the top stage 
on all four sides; at the bottom the west door 
opens into the nave, and above it is the west 
window ; between these two stages there is nothing 
but plain coursed masonry. It is this plain, un- 
pierced wall surface that gives such an air of 
dignity and solidity to the smallest of Cornish 
towers. 

The lower stage of the tower is entirely open to 
the nave, the walls are of enormous thickness, 
and the tracery plane of the west window is 
generally on the outside ; this leaves a very deep 
reveal inside the window, and from within the 
church the effect of this treatment is exceedingly 
fine. The light shining through the tracery 
produces a wonderful effect of mystery, and in 
many ways this is quite one of the finest features 
of a Cornish interior. 

All these details, however, convey nothing but a 
very poor and meagre idea of what a Cornish church 
really is. Indeed, the architecture of Cornwall 
is ditticult of description. Not that there is 
much to describe !—in point of fact, the very 
reverse is the case—here, if anywhere, we have 
perfect simplicity of motive and of result; but by 
mere writing and accuracy of detail it is impossible 
to convey a true and living impression of these 
wonderful Cornish churches, for the reason that 
so much depends on their setting. However 
skilful the draughtsman may be, his drawing of 
any one of them will probably convey an impres- 
sion of baldness, even of poverty of design, 
especially if the memory recalls, as it invariably 
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must do, some of those more florid examples of 


the Gothic style, bristling with pinnacles, crocketed 
and traceried, which lend themselves so readily to 
fine draughtsmanship. If such a comparison as 
this be established in your mind the Cornish 
church will probably suffer, but, however much 
this may be so in a comparison on paper, it would 
certainly not be the case could both the churches be 
contrasted in situ. Being in Cornwall, and study- 
ing its churches on the spot, your previous opinion 
will be reversed, for here things are presented in 
a new light, and here only can these buildings be 
thoroughly understood. Now, there appear to 
you qualities in these small structures, in this heavy 
granite masonry, in the simplicity of the mould- 
ings, in the absence of ornament, the real mean- 
ing of which you had before failed to grasp. The 
fact is that you have begun to realise how truly 
and beautifully the country and its architecture 
are in sympathy. There is no suggestion of 
unfitness about the Cornish church; the building 
might have grown into its place, for it forms just 
as much part of the country as the very soil on 
which it stands—often in which it stands, for in 
many cases the churches are built into the hill- 
sides, which are cut away to receive them; it 
would as soon occur to you to question the right 
of the neighbouring oaks to be there, as that of 
the building which they shelter. The Cornish ex- 
pression, * built into the country,’’ is full of a 
deep meaning, and expresses very beautifully the 
oneness of Cornwall with its old churches. 

So, to describe its architecture fairly, one 
needs to picture this wonderful Cornish 
country: its weird stretches of lonely moorland, 
treeless and all but voiceless solitudes, instinct 
with a wild beauty, scored with tiny winding 
streams, and dotted with granite boulders— 
some, logan stones of mysterious attributes, or 
maybe giant’s quoits or other relics of the oldest 
days. Its stately cliffs, echoing the screams of the 
sea-birds, piled up in shapes which rival the 
wildest fancy, droning in sympathy with the lazy 
sea, or roaring back defiance to it when it has 
changed its mood. The quiet caves, the sheltered 
beaches, the cluster of fishermen’s cottages on the 
sea-board, the small harbour crowded with masts, 
the wooded valleys, each with its little stream 
rippling down to the sea, and separated by tracts 
of bare, bleak uplands where no tree grows. The 
winding hilly roads and lanes, most often un- 
shaded by trees, and gleaming white in the full 
light of the sun, bounded by low hedges sometimes 
gorgeous with fuchsias in full bloom, sometimes 
fringed with stunted bushes forced by the winds 
into uncomfortable slanting positions, now and 
then commanding views over miles and miles of 
sea dotted with the sails of the fishing fleets; and 
always gay with wild flowers. Here and there on 
the road stands an old granite wayside cross, a 
silent reminder of time that was. 

4D 
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But no description of the present writer can 
convey the attractiveness of this country. It is 
in places rugged, forbidding, and wild; in others 
smiling and homely—and all this is in its archi- 
tecture too. Without doubt the master-quality of 
these old buildings, that in them which makes 
them live to us, the keynote of all their music, is 
their perfect harmony with their surroundings 
they belong to Cornwall, and are inseparable from 
it. You cannot divorce them from mother soil 
and yet hope to understand. 

I feel that here, more than anywhere else, you 
are brought into close touch with the soul of the 
old builders. Their honesty is transparent, and in 
this age of shams such a teaching of truth as they 
offer has a boundless value. A thorough study of 
their work should Go much to teach the value of 
honesty and of frankness in building. If this 
principle could be rooted in the soul of the modern 
architect in such measure as it was possessed by 
the builders of old Cornwall, it would revolutionise 
our modern work, the great mass of our architec- 
ture would cease to be transparently dishonest, 
and men would be honoured for having built 
truthfully rather than for having built elaborately 
and at all costs made a show. 

The great simplicity of Cornish work has been 
attributed principally to two causes :—First, the 
intractability of materials, the granite chiefly used 
being unsuited to fine carved work or elaborate 
moulding; and secondly, the remoteness of the 
county and its difficulties of access and of travel, 
which, in the middle ages especially, must have 
prevented new ideas from spreading as quickly as 
elsewhere, leaving the Cornishmen very much to 
their own resources. These reasons are in a 
great measure good ones, but it seems to me that 
the character of the people has not been sufti- 
ciently taken into account. ‘They are a_ race 
apart, these Cornish—hardy and rugged like their 
country, open-hearted, whole-souled men, never 
cringing or overbearing, but always courteous, true 
gentlemen every inch; and to me the simple, 
honest Cornish church tells more of the simple, 
honest Cornish hearts who conceived and built it 
in the old days, than of difficulties of material or 
communication. I am the more inclined to this 
belief for noting that here, as elsewhere, the work 
of the principal Gothic periods is distinctly 
marked. There is a very little Norman, and not 


much more Karly English or Decorated work to be 
found, the great bulk of it being Perpendicular ; 
but at all events the styles are distinct enough, so 
that evidently new ideas did penetrate in spite of 
difficulties of intercourse. But although there is 
no mistaking the date of the work, the Perpendi- 
cular of Cornwall is characteristic in every sense— 

it bears its own hall-mark and could never be 
passed as other than Cornish. As a further 
argument, the Probus tower is an example of a 
foreign influence in the county—it is practically a 
Somersetshire tower; and although it is of great 
beauty, and so elaborate that, especially in those 
days of plain builders, it must have been talked 
about far and wide, it seems to have exerted no 
influence whatever on the buildings of the imme- 
diate neighbourhood, and it is so much a stranger 
that the feeling is one of wonderment at meeting 
with it in that part. That elaborate work in 
granite could be done is proved by this tower 
itself; and if with this fine example before them, 
in their very midst, they refrained from imitating 
it in any way, it must be that they would not; in 
fine, it was not akin to their character. 

To this day the Cornish preserve marked 
characteristics, in nothing perhaps so much as in 
their open-heartedness. The hospitality of the 
West is proverbial, and nowhere, 1 am sure, is it 
better illustrated than in Cornwall. The memory 
of a delightful three months’ tour in the county 
is made all the pleasanter to me by the recollee- 
tion of many kindnesses received at the hands of 
complete strangers. But as a tribute to Cornwall 
and its people what can be finer or truer than 
the following lines of Arthur Christopher 
Benson's : 


O generous hearts, brave spirits of the West, 
Clear-sighted, open brow, and open hand, 
Wise, wistful, laughter-loving, fearless band, 

So swift to clasp the stranger to your breast, 

So faithful to remember; ye are blest, 
Who *twixt the bleak moor and the blowing sand 
Live hardly, love your frugal mother-land, 

Can toil, and, rarest gift of Heaven, can rest! 


So ordered He, who made you shrewd and brave, 
And bade your myriad streamlets blithely run, 
And knit the marble promontories, and nursed 
A sacred race, and bade them know the first 

Kiss of the stately landward-marching wave, 
And latest flash of the ocean-dipping sun. 
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The Standing Committees. 

The ofticers of the Standing Committees for the 
new Session have been appointed as follows:— 

Art.—Chairnan, Mr. Alfred Waterhouse, R.A., 
LL.D. ; Vice-Chairman, Mr. J. Macvicar Ander- 
Son, : Hoi. Se retavies, Messrs. kd. W. 
Mountford and Henry T. Hare. 

Mr. Phené Spiers, 
I'.$.A.; Hon. Secretaries, Messrs. Arthur §. 
lower, M.A., F.S.A.. and R. Elsey Smith. 

PracticE.—Chaiiman, Mr. J. Douglass 
Mathews; Vice-Chairman, Mr. 8S. Flint Clarkson ; 
Hon. Secretaries, Messrs. J. Osborne Smith and 
C. H. Brodie. 

ScrenceE.—Chairman, Mr. William C. Street ; 

7ice-Chairman, Mr. Lewis Angell, M.Inst.C.E. ; 
Hon. Secretaries, Messrs. H. D. Searles- Wood and 
Max. Clarke. 

Dr. Murray's Excavations in Cyprus. 

An early evening in the approaching Session 
will be devoted to a Paper by Dr. Murray entitled 
“Decorative Patterns from Excavations in Cyprus 
in 1896,’’ in which the author will give some 
account of the archeological treasures brought to 
light during his excavating expedition to Cyprus 
for the British Museum in the spring of 1896. 

The University of California. 

News has been received in Paris that, as a 
result of the final competition for the Phebe 
Hearst Architectural Plan for the University of 
California, selection has been made of the designs 
of M. Henri Jean Emile Bénard, a French 
architect, to whom the jury have awarded the 
first prize, 10,000 dollars. The four other premi- 
ated designs in the final competition are by 
the following: (1) Messrs. Howells, Stokes & 
Hornbostel, New York—2nd_ prize, 4,000 dollars ; 
(2) Messrs. Despradelles & Codman, Boston— 
8rd prize, 3,000 dollars; (8) Messrs. Howard & 
Cauldwell, New York-—4th prize, 2,000 dollars; 
(4) Messrs. Lord, Hewlett & Hull, New York— 
5th prize, 1,000 dollars. M. Bénard, the author 
of the selected designs, is fifty-five years of age, 
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and in 1867 won the Grand Prix de Rome. It is 
stated that the buildings are estimated to cost 
10,000,000 dollars. 


The Clergy and Artists’ Association (for the 
Improvement of Art in Churches). 

Mr. Holman Hunt, in the Contemporary Review 
for January 1897, referring to the above Associa- 
tion, then recently formed, wrote :—‘* What gives 
new hope for the generation to come is that 
ecclesiastics have arisen with a new sense of the 
value of living art. A number of artists have 
thought it high time to combine to denounce the 
prevalent taste, and to strive to serve religious 
thought with designs of original conception ; and 
they have formed the Clergy and Artists’ Associa- 
tion.’ ‘The objects of the Association are to enable 
the clergy and others to approach the artist more 
directly; to undertake, through its members, 
decorative work in churches; to restore the in- 
dividual character to art in churches through the 
direct employment of the artist; and to counter- 
act the evils of delegated work, and of commercial 
and mechanical production. In furtherance of 
their work an exhibition is held yearly by the 
Association at the time of the Church Congress. 

This year the exhibition will be held in the 
studio at Leighton House (the residence of the 
late Lord Leighton), Holland Park Road, from the 
9th to the 13th October inclusive. The exhibi- 


tion will include, in addition to the examples of 


work executed under the auspices of the Associa- 
tion and by its members, representative examples 
of the work of individual artists and craftsmen 
working in churches. The Arab Hall and the 
collection of sketches and studies by the late Lord 
Leighton will be open to visitors to the exhibition. 
A meeting of the Association will be held at 
Leighton House during the Church Congress 
week, at which the Bishop of Rochester, one of 
the patrons, is to preside. Mr. Reginald Hall- 
ward, is Hon. Secretary, and the offices are at 
6 Millbank Street, Westminster. 


Obituary.— William Willmer Pocock /’.| and 
James Hewitson Shaw (4. 

In Mr. W. W. Pocock, who died on the 18th 
inst. in his eighty-sixth year, the Institute loses its 
oldest member. Mr. Pocock joined as an Asso- 
ciate in the far-off days of 1837, and proceeded to 
the Fellowship in 1846. In 18388 he won the 
Institute Silver Medal (Essays). His chief 
architectural work was the original Spurgeon’s 
Tabernacle, destroyed by fire in April of last year. 
One of his latest works was the Hall of the Car- 
penters’ Company in Throgmorton Avenue. 

The death is also regretfully recorded of Mr. 
J. H. Shaw, Associate, elected in 1895. Mr. Shaw 
was for five years assistant, and for six years chief, 
architect to the Anglo-American Oil Company, 
for whom he carried out some very creditable 
work. 
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